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elementary schools of the day, it would but serve to improve
their labour and their productiveness in industry; and tKis
would be of benefit to the employer. They would not be
educated "above their class/' because their education
would not be of the kind to enable them to climb out of
that state of life into which it had pleased God to call them,
but would merely enable them to do their duty in that state
of life more efficiently.

It was in this way that higher education for the working
classes, and with it technical education, were born in this
country. It was at an epoch when a great advance was
being made in many branches of natural science, and when
the results of this advance were being applied in industry.
It was therefore to be expected that the higher instruction
given to workers should be mainly concerned at first with
science. As early as 1760 a professor at Glasgow, named
Anderson, had begun to hold evening classes in science,
which working men were encouraged to attend. In his will
he left an endowment for a chair of natural philosophy at
the University. Its first occupant was George Birkbeck
(1776-1841), who held a degree in medicine. When he
started his lectures in 1799 he found it necessary to have a
good deal of apparatus, and while this was being made
under his instructions he became acquainted with a number
of Glasgow artisans. He found them so intelligent and so
eager to learn that he resolved to start a course of lectures
and experiments in mechanics "solely for persons engaged
in the practical exercise of the mechanical arts, men whose
situation in early life has precluded the possibility of
acquiring even the smallest portion of scientific know-
ledge." The lectures proved a great success. After Birkbeck
removed to London in 1804, the lectures were continued
by the next occupant of the chair; and finally, in 1823, the
members of the class organised it into a 'Mechanics' Insti-